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ACALL TO A SLUMBERING CHURCH. 


BY DR. MURRAY MITCHELL.* 


A thousand millions of the human race are still 
ignorant of the work of Christ! Let us pause for 
amoment and try to realize the fearful truth. 
How does it affect us? The shepherd who had 
ninety and nine sheep secure within the fold, went 
sorowfully in quest of the straying ove, how 
would his heart have been wrung if more than 
seventy of the flock had been wandering in the 
paths of the destroyer ! 


“Give me Thy heart, O Christ, Thy love untold, 
That I like Thee may pity, like Thee preach !” 


And the great sorrow is that not only the pro- 
essing church, but even converted men and women 
mall our congregations pray so little and give so 
little and care so little for the propagation ot the 
Gospel in heathen lands. The duty of helping 
Missions is probably admitted; but it is done 
toldly—the heart responds not to the appeal. It is 
‘artling to remember what a depth of darkness 
May rest on the mind even of a true Christian, in 
ttlerence to the evangelization of the world. We 

temembder the answer of Dr. Ryland to Carey, 
when he pleaded on behalf of Missions—‘‘ Young 


. “From 7 
inl lite at the Copenhagen Conference of the Evangel- 
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man, God will convert the heathen in His own 
time ; it is not for you or me to do it.’’ Yet that 
good man read his Bible and thought he understood 
and obeyed it. Read the commentary even of 
John Calvin on the Great Commission, given at 
the end of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and see how de- 
plorably even his mind failed to penetrate to the 
meaning, or feel the inspiration of the glorious 
words : ‘* Go into all the world ; preach the Gospel 
to every creature :’”’ and, ‘‘ Lo, Iam with you al- 
way, even to the end of the world.” And the 
great Luther was on this point as ill-instructed as 
the great Calvin. ‘* Put not your trust in princes.’’ 

But how deplorable are the consequences of this 
apathy, not only to the perishing heathen, but to 
the Church herself! Can an individual live in daily 
disregard of any one commandment of God and 
not reap the bitter fruit of disobedience? Surely 
no. Can the collective Church do so? Surely no. 
Deadness, divisions, disputes among Christians— 
are not these the natural consequences? Is not 
the Holy Spirit grieved? and, though we cannot 
still the beatings of Christ's loving heart, do we not 
arrest the movements even of His wonder-working 
arm? 


Would it not be the noblest apologetic—the 
most cogent of arguments in defence of the Gospel, 
in these days of much scepticism, if the church 
were to march forth, as, in the might of her Living 





6d 
Head, she easily might do, for the evangelization 


of the world? Zé vera incessu patuit dea, says the 
Roman poet; ‘the true divinity stood revealed by 
her majestic walk.” I lately saw in London a pla- 
card headed, ‘*The Dying Creed.’’ I thought I 
knew of a good many dying creeds in heathendom, 
and wondered which of them this might be. As I 
read on I saw that the dying creed was affirmed to 
be Christianity. Even so, a well known sceptical 
writer in England has been saying of late that re- 
ligion itself is dead, and that we have only its ghost 
still lingering among us. Some men have a pecu- 
culiar faculty for seeing ghosts. But let us show 
that if religion can in any sense be called a ghost, 
it is only because we may apply to it the words 
used in reference to the spirit of Hamlet’s father: 
“We do it wrong, being so majestical, 

To offer it the show of violence, 

For it is like the air, invulnerable, 

And your vain blows malicious mockery.” 

Let, then the Church of Christ go forth, strong 
in immortal youth, strong in the strength of her 
risen Lord ; let her go forth on her high mission of 
mercy to the world; let her fixed aim be to obey 
the command of Jesus, ‘‘ Preach the Gospel to 
every creature ;’”’? and then those signal triumphs 
which have been already granted in the Sandwich 
Islands, the Society Islands, the Feejee Islands, in 
Madagascar, at Ongole, in South India and else- 
where, will be repeated all over the world. And 
then if the gainsayer be not utterly shamed into 
silence, his paltry cavils will be drowned amid the 
shout of regenerated and rejoicing millions, when 
as Cowper says— 

“One song employs all nations, and all cry, 
‘ Worthy the Lamb, for He was slain for us,’ 
Till, naiion after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round,” 

The grand necessity, then, is that the slumbering 
mind of the Church be aroused to a far higher state 
both of thought and emotion in reference to the 
evangelization of the heathen. Conversion is the 
work of God; but that of evangelization is cu's, 
even that of evangelizing ‘‘ every creature.” 


INTERESTING scholars to become missionaries is 
the highest department of our work, and the one 
most of all neglected. It is not enough to watch 
among the scholars for an interest in missions. 
We must watch for the dawn of the missionary 
spirit, and direct the picked few who manifest it by 
solemn and careful steps. The missionary spirit 
steals into the mind at a very tender age. It is 
too great a thing to come late—it has to bear too 
much strain to be of hasty growth. Its seed must 
be in the virgin soil of the heart, and it must 
mature from the beginning of active growth. The 
few missionaries whom I have ventured to sound 
upon this matter have unanimously testified that 
the call came to them when very young; and I 
am inclined to place the usual time of impression 
at about the age of twelve years. This fact givesa 
new impulse to all the missionary work of the Sab- 
bath-school.—Prof. H. Drummond, at Glasgow. 
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MEMORIAL OF TITUS COAN, 


(Continued from page 371.) 

On the 17th of April, 1833, the Presbytery 
of Cayuga county, meeting in Auburn, N, Y, 
licensed Titus Coan to preach, and he spent his 
next vacation at Rochester, where he supplied a 
vacant pulpit. From this place he writes: 

May 18th, 1833, 

‘« Beloved Father—I joyfully embrace the oppor- 
tunity to send you a line by Heman, who has 
called on me to-day, on his way to Conn. Hitherto 
the Lord has blessed me beyond my fondest hopes, 
Ihave had health and have succeeded in my studies, 
and have been brought into the holy ministry under ‘ 
circumstances and prospects which impose peculiar 
obligations, and call for peculiar gratitude and un. 
divided consecration to the work of the Lord. Ever 
since I tasted the love of God my heart has been 
turned towards the benighted heathen, although 
once I did not suffer m:self to indulge a distant 
hope of laboring among them. I feel poorly quali- 
fied and very unworthy to become a missionary of 
the Cross, but the heathen are perishing by mil- 
lions every year, and the command of Christ ‘Go 
ye into all the world,’ has been rolling down 
through 1800 years upon the dull ears of a worldly, 
unbelieving Church, and somebody must go ; there- 
fore, if those who are best qualified will not break 
away from the endearments of home, and obey the 
command, others who are willing must take the 
field against the dark empire of Satan in heathen 
lands. To me it appears an unspeakable privilege 
to spend my days in leading the wandering and 
benighted pagan to the Lamb of God, in pointing 
him to that bright Morning Star which gilds the 
sacred page with such glory, and sheds such efful- 
gence on the grave and on the land beyond the 
flood. Will my dear father pray for me that I may 
have humility and faith, and be an instrument of 
honoring my Master in the conversion of souls?” 


He resumed his course of study at Auburn, and 
soon after ‘‘came the call to embark in the hazard- 
ous Patagonian enterprise,”’ 

He had been unanimously appointed by the 
Prudential Committee a missionary of the Ameri 
can Board, and selected as one of two to go to 
Patagonia, and explore it, in order to ascertain 
whether it could be wisely entered as a mission 
field. 

He sought the advice of his preceptors, and the 
venerable Dr. Richards, speaking for the faculty, 
assured Mr. Coan of their approval of the proposed 
mission; that he should be honorably released 
from the further duties of the Seminary, and that 
their prayers should go with him. He hastened 0 
Rochester that he might confer with his espoused 
(Fidelia Church). They had parted but a littl 
while before in the hope of an early reunion, and 
a nuptial day that should consummate their long 
pledged vows. But this reunion was unexpeci 
The letter of the secretary was put into Ms 
Church’s hand in silence. As she read her emo 
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tions deepened, her tears flowed. What a change 
of situation! What an uprooting of long-cherished 
hopes! The struggle was intense, Soon, however, 
faith gained the victory. And the memorable an- 
swer was given :—‘‘ M/y dear, you must go.” 

This was in accordance with his own decision, 
and there was no longer a doubt to deter him. 
Brief visits were made in Western New York to 
bid brothers and friends farewell, and then his face 
js turned eastward for ordination and embarka. 
tion. 

His book published in 1880, entitled ‘* Adven- 
tures in Patagonia,’’ is a thrilling narrative of the 
experiences of the two young men among the wild 
natives of that inhospitable land. Taking passage 
ina vessel from New York, 8th mo. 16, 1833, they 
were put off in Eastern Patagonia, and left toshare 
for months the lot of the wandering tribes which 
took them under their care. 

Titus Coan had adopted from firm conviction 
the principles of peace, and declined to take any 
weapon for defence. The first act of > natives 
on finding them was to search their clothing thor- 
oughly, and on finding no weapons, they spared 
them and treated them with confidence. An expe- 
dition from England had been previously sent on 
the same errand for which they went, but taking 
weapons they fell a prey to the savages. When 
they had spent sufficient time to acquaint them- 
selves with the country and people, Titus Coan 
and his companion found an opportunity to get on 


board a passing vessel, and after nine months’ ab. 
sence returned in safety. 
He was soon after appointed to the Sandwich 


Island Mission—the field of his choice. On the 
3d of 11th mo., 1834, he was united in marriage to 
Fidelia Church, and soon after wrote from Boston : 

“Dec. 3, 1834. We have now been here nearly 
two weeks waiting for the ship to be ready. We 
hope to go to morrow. ‘Twelve missionaries sailed 
to-day for South-eastern Africa. ‘There are eight 
of our number, making twenty in all who met in 
this city at the same time. We received our in- 
structions together on Sunday evening, the 23d of 
Nov.. in Park St. Chutch. The meeting was 
crowded, solemn and impressive. The people of 
Boston take a deep interest in the cause of mis- 
sions, and are very hospitable to missionaries.” 
_ Apicture of their voyage is given in the follow- 
ing letter to his brother : 

‘Ship Hellespont. At Sea, Jan. 27, 1835. 

“We have been almost two months on the great 
and wide sea, on which are things innumerable, 
and yet we have hardly seen a living thing beneath, 
around, or above us since our embarkation. 
You have-learned that we left Boston on the sth 
of December. It was a day of deep interest. A 

ge company of friends collected on the wharf to 
witness our embarkation, and to unite in one last 
Prayer and one final song of praise with us, until 
we bow around the throne of our Common Father 
and mingle our voices with the great multitude, 
Whose notes are like ‘many waters and like mighty 
thunderings.’ As the sails of our gallant ship were 
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unfurled to the breeze, and we glided down the 
smooth bay, and as we exchanged the last signals 
of adieus with weeping friends, and gazed upon 
the city, the temples, and hills of the Pilgrims as 


| they faded in the distance, we thought and felt 





and weft. But we were not sad. Oh, no! though 
our emotions were tender and strong,—they were 
joyful. Our Master left a better country for our 
sake, and his example and the pledges of his pres- 
ence and fellowship were enough to cheer us. Our 
ship is 128 feet long, 28 feet wide and 18 feet deep. 
We missionaries have four temporary rooms, 6 feet 
by 5 feet, built directly in front of the steerage, 
and into these rooms we entered ‘two and two.’ 
Our rooms are lighted only by one solid piece of 
glass, 6 inches by 2 inches, set in the deck over 
our heads. We have two chests, four trunks, a 
medicine chest, and writing-desk, several bags, 
bundles, boxes, etc.; a looking-glass, some book- 
shelves, a chair, a lamp, a pitcher suspended in a 
cot like a swallow’s nest, a berth, garments hung 
around the walls, etc. What a little creature man 
is! and what an insignificant space in God's uni- 
verse he needs to put himself in. I had forgotten 
to tell you that our little room contained as happy 
a husband and wife as ever shone in a palace, and 
besides we often get parents and brothers and sis- 
ters and multitudes of dear ones with us, and there 
is room enough fur them all; and sometimes’ our 
hearts grow and enlarge, and we feel that we could 
entertain all the Church militant and the Church 
triumphant, with our Elder Brother, in this little 
apartment. Capt. Henry is very kind, 
and does all he can to make us comfortable. She 
is a temperance ship. The Captain dllows preach- 
ing on the Sabbath, and the distribution of tracts, 
but no personal conversation with the sailors. In 
tue mission family wé have prayers morning and 
evening, and a Bible class exercise twice a week. 
The first two or three weeks of our voyage were 
dreadfully boisterous —a violent storm raged almost 
without intermission. The wind howled and the 
sea roared and foamed, and rolled its angry bil- 
lows to the clouds. Our ship is heavily laden, and 
every wave seemed to sweep over her like a log. 
She labored and creaked and groaned as if in the 
agonies of dissolution. But what was worse than 
this, we found that her decks leaked, and during 
the whole storm the cabin and all our rooms were 
constantly drenched,—even our beds were inse- 
cure; but we were obliged to sleep in them wet, 
with the water dripping in our faces. There was 
no remedy; to calk was impossible, and every sea- 
man was at his wits’ end to manage the ship and 
keep her above water. For two or three days all 
our company were sea-sick and unable to rise or to 
help one another. But out of all these troubles 
the Lord delivered us, and we are now in good 
health and pursuing our voyage prosperously.”’ 


After a voyage of six months he writes: 

‘‘Honolulu, June 26th, 1835. My eyes at last 
behold these ¢ Isles afar off,’’ and my feet tread on 
these long-desired shores. But I would here first 
record the goodness of God in guiding us through 
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all the perils of the deep, and in bringing us to the 
field of our labors. On the morning of the 5th 
inst., just six months from the time we lost sight of 
our native land, we first descried the island of 
Hawaii, at the distance of 60 or 70 miles. On the 
morning of the 6th we made this island (Oahv), and 
at ro A. M. dropped anchor in the harbor. All the 
missionaries in the islands, except two, with their 
wives and little ones, were assembled in general meet- 
ing at this place, according to their annual custom. 
On hearing of ourarrival Messrs. Bingham, Chamber- 
lain and Armstrong came off to the ship in a boat 
to welcome and to take us on shore. When we 
landed we found the band of brethren and sisters 
at the sea-side awaiting our arrival and ready to 
embrace us. Every heart seemed to feel more than 
it could utter. What first struck me with peculiar 
force was the plain attire -and simple manners of 
the missionaries, but above all the wasting inroads 
which climate and toil had evidently made on the 
constitutions of this beloved band of disciples. 
From the shore we walked up through the town 
one mile to the mission houses, where all joined in 
a song of praise and thanksgiving to God, and then 
united in prayer. At half-past four P. M. I went 
with Bro. Bingham to the chapel. After services 
Mr. B. introduced me to the governess, and some 
of the high chiefs, who expressed much joy at the 
arrival of more teachers on their shores. When we 
turned from our interview with the chiefs the com- 
mon people pressed around me in crowds, each 
one striving to grasp my hand and express his warm 
welcome. Fora long time I stood and received 
the hands of individuals in rapid succession, each 
one expressing ‘Aloha’ (love to you). As a great 
many were unable to get near me in the chapel 
they arranged themselves by the wayside the whole 
distance from the church to Mr. B.’s house, and 
held out their hands as I passed. On the Sabbath 
we attended church with some 1500. The chapel 
is 180 feet long and 60 wide. Its framework is of 
posts and poles, and it is thatched all over with 
long grass. The chiefs and people are poorly clad 
and sit upon mats spread on the ground. . . I 
long to go into the work. I think this is my prop- 
er field of labor, and I would not go back for the 
world, unless I knew it to be the will of God. Our 
location will be Hilo, on Hawaii. Our associate is 
to be Rev. Mr. Lyman. We shall probably be 
250 miles from medical aid and can expect none. 
We have only to trust in God.” 
(To be continued.) 
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A STRAIGHTFORWARD acknowledgementof sinand 
guilt is the best—O Lord God of Israel! Thouart 
righteous ; for we remain yet escaped, as it is this 
day: Behold, we are before thee in our trespass- 
es; for we cannot stand before thee because of 
this. —Zzra ix, 75. 
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A SENSE of forgiveness does not proceed from 
works seen in yourself, but from a discovery of the 
beauty, work, and freeness of Christ. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE HOUR. 


NO. III. 


‘¢ The heirs of the Power are they who are en- 
titled to the authority in meetings for Discipline.” 
— George Fox. 

That birthright membership in the Society of 
Friends, with the privileges claimed for it at the 
present day, is an element of weakness and disinte- 
gration, seems gerterally conceded by thoughtful 
observers. It must be evident to those familiar 
with our earlier history, that birthright member- 
ship, with the admission of young people to our 
meetings for discipline, was regarded in an educa. 
tional light, and intended as an aid to parents in 
the training of their families, to keep the bond of 
interest between the youth and older and more ex. 
perienced members bright and strong, and to give 
the children opportunity for an intelligent under- 
derstanding of our principles and methods of trans- 
acting chufth affairs. Yet even in the early days 
of the Society, we find Friends, as if foreseeing the 
dangers attending an arrangement of this kind, fre- 
quently and earnestly reminded that such recogni- 
tion on behalf of the children, could not constitute 
them members of Christ’s spiritual church, or pre- 
pare them for active participation in its discipline; 
and that only on*the ground. of true convincement, 
were they enabled, in their several places, to bring 
forth fruit unto God. 

While the test of qualification for church service, 
so clearly set forth by George Fox, was kept in 
view—while the ‘‘ heirs of the Power” exercised 
the authority, the church was edified, and ‘ walk- 
ing in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort of 
the Holy Ghost, was multiplied.” As those upon 
whom the responsibility rested were tenderly alive 
to the best interests of the flock, and prayerfully 
seeking light and guidance from the Chief Shep- 
herd, they were favored to perceive the various 
conditions, and wisely to administer to individual 
needs. And, under the same. Divine qualification, 
they were enabled weightily to consider subjects 
coming before them in their meetings for discipline, 
and generally to harmonize in their decisions; or, 
if any experienced and consistent member, either 
by silence or expression, failed to concur in a deci- 
sion, the subject was postponed for further consid- 
eration; the practice of settling questions by ma. 
jorities being entirely foreign to their system of 
legislation. This kindly deference to the consci- 
entious scruples one of another, many of us may 
remember as a marked and impressive characteristic 
of the meetings we attended in our younger days, 
before the abuses of birthright memberShip were 
sO apparent. ; 

But of later years, through a gradual drifting 
away from our sheet-anchorage—losing sight of 
the truth that «the heirs of the Power are entitled 
to the authority in the church ’’—appointments 
have been made to important services and respon 
sible stations, which indicate little spiritual insight 
or wise discrimination ; and, as a result, the peace 
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of society has been disturbed, its prosperity hin- 
dered, and the truth dishonored. ‘This lowering 
the standard of qualification for church service, by 
the status allowed mere birthright members, has 
doubtless opened the way for another error, no 
less prejudicial to the life and efficient work of the 
Society—the receiving members upon their appli- 
cation, and granting them all the privileges of 
membership, with no assurance .of their fitness 
through Christian experience, or knowledge of 
Friends’ principles; and, sometimes, with no assu 
rance of ordinary Christian integrity. Members 
being thus added upon the principle of ‘‘ receiving 
all who request and converting them a‘terward,”’ 
and encouraged to take part at once in the admin- 
istration of the discipline, can it bea matter of 
surprise that the Society’s testimony to the truth is 
often so weak and wavering, and its trumpet giving 
a very uncertain sound ? 

If, as a branch of the Church universal, our 
Holy Head calls upon Friends to emphasize the 
spirituality of His kingdom, to maintain and pro- 
mulgate certain phases of Christian truth, and to 
bear testimonies before the world which no other 
religious denomination feels required to bear, the 
more faithful we are in filling up the place which 
has been assigned us, the brighter will our lights be 
shining, the greater will be our capacity for useful- 
ness, and the stronger our bond of fellowship with 
all who love and follow the Lord Jesus Christ. 


But our high Christian standard will not avail us, 
if by unfaithfulness we allow it to trail in the dust ; 
our birthright membership will prove a source of 
weakness and contention, unless controlled by that 
Power which alone can make its influence strength- 
ening and harmonious. Is it not true, and sug- 
gestive of serious reflection, that in no other reli- 
gious organizations are church affairs conducted so 
loosely as by the Society of Friends in those sec- 
tions where the modern idea of birthright member- 
ship obtains? the deliberations and action of other 
bodies being confined to church officials, or to 
those who are members by profession, and not 
shared by the society atlarge. But when a class of 
our members are seen taking an active part in 
disciplinary proceedings, who evince in their public 
service and their daily life a lack of that guidance 
and power which are essential to individual growth, 
and to useful service, and the sad result of this 
state of things becomes more and more apparent, 
it is not strange that many in England and Amer- 
ica are considering and advocating the discontin- 
uance of birthright membership. But the ques 
tion arises, would the change proposed correct the 
various evils that have sprung from the perversion 
of a system which, if maintained on its original 
basis, is still calculated to be a strength and bless- 
Ing tothe church? ‘he defection being a radical 
one, can an effectual remedy be applied by re- 
moving the branches? Should we not rather give 
earnest heed to the root-principle, which has been 
too much neglected ; the Power which alone can 
revive, and regulate, and save? If the great Head 
of the Church is recognized amongst us in all His 
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power and sufficiency, may we not hope and confi- 
dently expect, that the goodly tree of His planting, 
with the heavenly sap circulating from the root to 
the branches, will be restored to its former vigor 
and beauty—green, flourishing and fruit-bearing, 
as in years gone by, and none may find cause for 
the assertion that ‘‘ Quakerism has proved a 
failure.”” G. W. C. 
Newburyport, Mass. 


ee 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Friends on both sides of the Atlantic will receive 
with great regret the news of the decease of our friend 
Thomas Harvey. He died at his home in Leeds on 
the 25th inst. in his 73d year, after less than a week’s 
illness, of inflammation of thelungs. Only afew 
weeks previously he had returned. from a visit to 
the Friends in Canada, as one of the deputation 
appointed by the Yearly Meeting in London. This 
journey was an evident strain upon his delicate 
health, but it was hoped that a time of rest at home 
would have fully restored him. 

After leaving Ackworth School T. Harvey began 
life as a Pharmaceutical Chemist. When quite a 


young man he traveled with bis attached friend, 
Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, to the West Indies 
to investigate the condition of the negroes under 
the apprenticeship system. This was in 1837, when 
the system had been three years in operation. The 


rarrative which they published on their return, ex- 
hibiting the shocking abuses that existed, conduced 
to such a strong feeling at home and in the islands, 
that complete emancipation was declared in the 
following year throughout those islands under 
British rule. After the conclusion of the Crimean 
war in 1856 our friend was again associated with 
Joseph Sturge on a journey of beneficence. They 
proceeded to the Baltic to make inquiries respecting 
the poor natives of the coast of Finland, who 
(although innocent non-combatants) had suffered 
wanton destruction of property from British vessels 
during the war. They assisted in the distribution 
of a fund of about £9000 which had been sub- 
scribed for their relief, and this striking instance of 
practical Christian charity received the special 
thanks of the Czar of Russia. Some years later . 
T. Harvey traveled to the South of Russia to visit 
the colonies of Mennonite Christians, whose con- 
scientious refusal to bear arms had exposed them 
to much persecution at the hands of their govern- 
ment. Many of them have since emigrated to 
Canada. The oppressive militarism that exists in 
many countries on the Continent of Europe is indeed 
responsible for the loss by emigration of many thou- 
sands of their best and most industrious citizens. 
T. Harvey was beloved and honored by his fel- 
low townsmen for his cordial and openhanded as- 
sistance to every good work, and his clear judgment 
and loving sympathy were highly esteemed by his 
friends. Valuable, however, as are intellectual 
gifts and spiritual zeal, yet in this eager, competi- 
tive age when the tendency is so strong towards 
display and self-assertion, perhaps the most precious 
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example that his life affords is the unassuming, 
modest and gentle disposition that so truly becomes 
the disciple of Christ. 


London, Twelfth mo, 3oth, 1884. 
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WE MUST EDUCATE OR PASS AWAY.* 


(Concluded from page 370). 

The work to which, as ‘a people, we are called, 
demands increased intelligence and mental power, 
as well as increased consecration and faith. Time 
was when, in some parts of Great Britain and 
America, no benevolent enterprise of any magni- 
tude was projected without one or more Friends 
to be found amongst its leaders; no humani- 
tarian work without at least a mixture of Quaker 
thought and enthusiasm contributing to its success. 
In that day, spirituality, intelligence, character, 
counted for more than numbers in the Society of 
Friends. ‘‘ There were. giants in those days.” 
The intensity of Quaker life and thought left its 
impress upon the civilization of the age. In a 
recent letter from John Bright to a Friend in the 
West, alluding to our increasing membership as a 
church in America, he expresses the conviction 
that our influence upon our Government is not so 
great in proportion to our numbers as is that of 
the English Friends upon the British Government. 
He suggests as an explanation of this difference 
the fact that less attention has been given to the 
education of Friends with us than with them. It 
is a lesson to which we should give heed. In 
England, Friends are mingling in political move- 
ments. Their intelligence and force of character 
give them influence upon public questions. This 
is the direct result of the careful education which 
for generations they have given to their member- 


; ; ; | 
ship. In this country, as a church, it is to be | 


feared we have lost ground in this respect. ; 
Important social and political interes‘s call for 
our co-operation. No question looms up before 
this nation to day with greater magnitude than that 
of temperance. It has come as a dividing issue in 
local and State, if not in national politics, and it 
has evidently come to stay. The Society of Friends 
has become identified with the anti-liquor move- 
ment as it was formerly with the anti-slavery 
cause. In some localities there is set before us an 
open door for effective work in furtherance of this 
great reform. 
tions to the peace question, and the divorce laws, 
and other great public interests. We need to be 
alive to these questions, and influential in bringing 
about their settlement in accordance with the 
teachings of Christ. 
The conception of a church which regards only 
the conversion and nurture of souls is inadequate. 
True, these are the fundamentals; without them, 
the church must soori forfeit her right to stand be- 
fore the world as the Lamb’s bride. Without 
them all other forms of Christian labor are vain. 
But the church must take cognizance of the condi- 
*Extract from the Address of President J. J. Mills, of Earlham 


College, at the Vieeting on Education of New York Yearly Meeting, 
at Glens Falls, Sixth mo. 2d, 1884. 


| 


tions and surroundings under which men and wo- 
; men, when converted, are to live. A missionary 
| who preaches the Gospel to a plague-stricken town, 
though he may speak with the tongue of an angel, 
if he make no effort toward the removal of the 
filth and garbage that breed the pestilence, has a 
«zeal of God,” indeed, but *‘ not according to 
knowledge.”” To bring a drunkard to Christ and 
leave the open door of the. dram-shop along his 
pathway, is to discharge but half our duty toward 
him. ‘The man half dead along the Jericho road 
has need of oil and wine for: his wounds and care 
at the inn. The service of Dorcas’ needle was as 
acceptable, for aught we know, in God’s sight, as 
were the sermons of St. Peter. Had the abolition 
of human slavery, and the prohibition of alcoholic 
drinks, and the suppression of gambling in stocks 
and grain, been as important factors in the civil- 
ization of Paul’s day as they are in that of ours, 
doubtless they would have received as prominent 
notice in his letters to the churches as did the 
social evil and the eating of food offered to idols. 


It is manifestly the duty of Christian people to 
bring the truths of the Gospel to bear upon the 
discussion of all great questions affecting the wel- 
fare of men in society and the state. But to be 
influential upon these public questions we must be 
intelligent. Zeal here of itself is insufficient. 
Brain is in demand as well as heart power—argu- 
ments as well as prayers. Leaders are needed; 
men and women of intelligence as well as of faith, 
Not always great scholarship it may be, but trained 


competent, like the eloquent Apollos in Achaia, to 
‘¢ mightily convince” the people of the truths 


; 
| minds, able to grapple with great questions, and 
| 


which we advocate. There is great significance in 
the apostolic injunction ‘‘gird up the loins of 


| your minds.” Ability to organize forces, and to 


The same may be said of our rela- | 


adapt means to ends, insight into affairs, and judg- 
ment in,dealing with men, are elements which 
must not be left out of account in our estimate of 
the kind of men and women needed in the Society 
of Friends to-day. But well rounded men of the 
type of Apollos are not produced within a church 
in a day, or ina year. ‘They do not rise up full 
| grown and strong and armed for the war from a 
| single revival season, like the fabled crop of wat 
riors from Cadmus’s sowing of dragon’s teeth. 
Moses, and Samuel, and David, and Daniel, and 
| John the Baptist, and Paul, were all carefully 
| trained up from childhood. There must be time 
| for growth, for development—<‘ First the blade, 
then the ear, after that, the full corn in the ear.” 
We must come back again to the lesson of Zecha 
| riah’s vision. The children must hold the fore 
| ground in any true picture we may draw of the 
| future prosperity of Zion. Nor must our reliance 
| for the conversion and training of the children be 
| placed alone upon the revival meeting and the 
Bible class. The evangelist and the school teacher 
must stand side by side in the ranks and be alk 
mated by a common spirit, and a common pur 
pose. The high school and the college must 00 
longer be regarded as ornaments to the church, o 





——— 


as luxuries for the few fortunate ones, but as meces- 
sities to the church, and their advantages must be 
placed within the reach of all. I know to-night 
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| 


of not less than fifty young Friends, who are de- | 


sirous, and eminently worthy, to enter college, but 


Iclose as I began. The strength of the church 
is to be found in the rising, not in the dying gen- 
eration. 


the work New 


to-day. 
the changes in thought and in society. New con 
quests are to be achieved. Our work to-day is the 
work of our children to-morrow. 
isto be found a rapidly increasing desire to enter 
into the labor which their fathers have begun. 


the three ages of men. 
‘Once in battle bold we shone; ’’ then the men 
of middle age answered, ‘‘ Try us; our vigor is 
not gone.” And the youths, full of energy, con- 
cluded by singing, ‘“‘The palm remains for us 
alone.’’? ‘* As it was then, so is it still; the palm 
of victory over self and sin; the palm of honor 


palm of success in physical, mental, or moral diffi 
culties remains within reach of the young.’’ With 


the church’ rests the responsibility of equipping | 


them rightly for the warfare. 


RURAL. 


The world in this progressive age will | 
speedily outrun those of us who bear the burden of 


issues must be met. | 
Christian effort must be constantly readjusted to | 


Among them | 
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| black specks, and at first need tender leaves to feed 
| upon, that are free from dust and moisture. 


About the fifth day after hatching the worms 
stop eating, and, with heads raised for air, sleep for 


| thirty hours or more, during which time they should 
who are debarred therefrom by the want of means. | 


not be disturbed. On awaking, they leave behind, 
on the dry leaves, their first black skins or coats, 
and come out in lighter colored garments. 

They have become larger than before sleeping, 
and their appetite hes increased so that they make 
larger openings in the leaves. 

The silk-worms have four such moulting sleeps, 
with a week or more between them, during their 
short lives, and at last they are of a pearly white 
color. 

After the fourth sleep the worms will eat con- 
stantly day and night for about ten days, and 


| should be constantly supplied with leaves, being 
At the festivals of the ancient Spartans, it was | fed six or eight times during twenty-four hours 
customary to have three choirs corresponding to | 


The old men with their | 


gray locks and tremulous limbs began by shouting, | thirty-five days; and at length the worm is seen to 


with fresh leaves and small branches. 
The period for feeding is usually about thirty or 


look up, crawl around from place to place, and is 


evidently hunting for a spot to spin its silk cocoon. 


Sometimes, branches of oak, rye or wheat straw, 


| will serve their purpose : but in our own experience 


| a preference was shown by them for little round 
| cells made of pasteboard. 
in art and science, literature, or social life; the | 


When ready for spinning the worm is three_or 


| three and a half inches in length, showing a very 


rapid growth for the five or six weeks of its life. 
After the worm has fastened itself to the branch 


| or cell by a loose texture of silk, it begins to make 


its silk cocoon around itself. There are two ducts, 


| near each other, in the head of the worm, from 


SILK WoRMS.—The present year the writer has | 
had some experience in raising silk-worms, and has | 
found, from the egg to the moth, abundant food for | 
curiosity and instruction, and would add _ his tes- | 


; ; | 
timony to that of others that this worm is won- 


derfully fashioned, and that the empress, Si-Ling- 


by mankind. 


food for producing the best silk ; and light, loamy 
soil on elevated land is favorable to the growth of 
the tree. 


. . } 
Seven or eight hundred trees may grgw upon 


one acre of land, and in three years a single tree 
will yield ten or twelve pounds of leaves. 

The cocoonery, or feeding room, should be free 
from ants, spiders, or other injurious insects, and 
should be provided with ventilation, and means for 


keeping the temperature between sixty-five and | 


seventy-five degrees. 
For mere experiment, a long table, with strips 
around the edges to keep the worms from falling to 


the floor, is sufficiently large for two or three hun- 


dred worms. 


_ The eggs are of a greyish color, and about the 
size of mustard seeds. The worms, which generally 


| substance with which the silk is covered. 
Chi, who discovered its use, should not be forgotten 


which is ejected the silken thread. By the vibratory 
motions of the head these unite into one, and the 
silk cocoon is a continuous thread from ten to 
twelve hundred feet in length. 

It is from three to five days spinning its nest, 
which is, when finished, an inch or more in length, 
and impervious to water on account of a gummy 
The 


shape of xits nest is much like a peanut. ~ There, 


| curled up in the cocoon, the curious worm again 
The white mulberry, or morus alba, is the proper | 


sheds its outer coat, and assumes the chrysalis state 
for about three weeks. Then the cream-colored 


| moth emerges from one end of the cocoon, lays 


come from the eggs early in the morning, are small | 


about four hundred eggs, lives for a few days, and, 
its life-work being done, it dies of old age at the 
end of three months from its birth. 

But the moths are not all allowed to come out of 
cocoons. In doing this they break many threads, 
and destroy the cocoons for reeling. Therefore, it 
is necessary in some way to kill the chrysalides. 

This is generally done by heating them in an 
oven, or smothering them by steam. The oven- 
heating injures the. gloss of the silk; therefore, the 
better way is to place the cocoons in a close-covered 
basket over the steam of boiling water for an hour’s 
time. After spreading the ‘cocoons out to dry, 
they may be gathered into a bag, and are ready for 
reeling. —C. B. in Independent. 


PEACH AND APPLE BorERS.—The apple tree 
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borer, which penetrates the wood near or at the 
ground, may be killed by first clearing away the 
rubbish from their holes with the point of a knife, 
and then thrusting in a flexible wire or small twig 
to kill them. This work must be thorough to be 
effectual. The deposit of the eggs‘of this insect 
may be largely, but not wholly, prevented by coat- 
ing the bark at and near the ground with a mixture 
of soft soap and washing soda. It may be applied 
first soon after the opening of the leaves, and again 
about a month later. The peach grub confines it- 
self to the bark at the ground, and is more easily 
reached. Its presence is quite easily detected by 
the castings, resembling sawdust, at the entrance of 
the holes. The grub is easily removed by following 
it in its burrow with the point of a knife, early in 
Spring, and again in Autumn. To prevent its en- 
trance, place around the base of the trunk a bed of 
ashes or lime, which will be partly efficacious; but 
the most certain remedy is to follow up the grubs 
in their burrows with the knife. An active hand 
will often clear hundreds of trees ina day. The 
application of tar to the green or tender bark of 
young trees would be hazardous, and often fatal, 
especially to young peach trees.— Cu/tivator. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MO. 24, 1885. 





WE HAVE ALREADY called the attention of our 
readers to some comments of Friends in England, 
upon matters in this country affecting the welfare 
of our Society. It is appropriate, therefore, to cite 
again a paragraph or two from the (London) 
Friend for the present month: 


‘In reviewing the history of our own Society 
during the past year, its most prominent feature is 
the steady advance in aggressive work made in 
nearly all our Yearly Meetings. Whether we con- 
sider this in relation to effort at home or abroad, 
it is in equally striking contrast with the state of 
the Society thirty or forty years ago. Then a good 
preparatory work was going on within our borders ; 
there was much inquiry as to why we were de- 
clining in numbers, much humiliation before God, 
much earnest prayer, much searching of heart as to 
whether we were not in bondage to traditions which 
hindered true progress ; but of aggressive Christian 
work, whether among our neighbors or in foreign 
countries, there was but little. It is cause for 
thankfulness, not at all for boasting, that a very 
great change has come over us in this respect, 
owing largely, we believe, to the spiritual impetus 
given by the last generation; our Home Mission 
work, both in this country and in America, has 
assumed large proportions and continues steadily to 
increase, and in many foreign countries the influ- 
ence of our Society has become felt; much good 
work has been accomplished ; its sphere continues 
to extend from year to year, and the blessing of 
God has strikingly attended it. 


‘‘During the past year, however, increased gt. 
tention has been drawn to the divisions which jp 
America have resulted more or less directly from 
this change. On both sides of the Atlantic, no 
doubt, evil has been mixed with the good. This 
is certainly cause for greater watchfulness ag to 
purity of aim and rightness of spirit in all the work 
we undertake, but not for any diminution of Chris. 
tian earnestness and zeal.’’ 


‘¢ Advance in aggressive work” is the encour. 
aging phrase in the above sentences. How can 
genuine Christianity be ever other than aggressive? 
In this sense, our Lord said, ‘‘ 1 came not to bring 
peace, but a sword.’’ He entered the world ‘to 
destroy the works of the devil,’’ and to substitute 
therefor new heavens and a new earth, and His dis. 
ciples are to carry on His work, under His guid. 
ance and through His power. 

It was well said of our early Friends, “they 
were changed men themselves, before they went 
about to change others.’’ But very soon indeed, 
often in early youth, were they so changed and 
equipped in those days. Warfare is the normal 
condition of the soldier of Christ ; and this chiefly 
in the open field. Fortifying, with cunningly de. 
vised ‘* hedges ” against the world, has been well 
enough tried, with but little success, even in de- 
taining the young; much less hasit done towards 
drawing in those who are without. 

Aggressiveness, under the constraining love of 
Christ, is a right watchword for Friends to-day, a 
it was in the days of George Fox and Edward Bur. 
roughs. We venture to say, even, that it is better, 
in an honest zeal, to work over-boldly for the 
Gospel’s sake, than not at all. Better the fervor of 
ardent love than the lukewarmness of self-preserving 
fear; better, almost or quite, the strange and 
crude demonstrativeness of the Salvation Army, 
than the stagnation of a body which takes no part 
in home or foreign mission work, nor even if 
Bible-school evangelization of the young within 
and around it. 

Yet better is not the best; why should we not 
pray and strive for the very best? Let us aim, and 
hope, among Friends, for the full realization of the 
words which happily close the paragraphs above 
quoted: « watchfulness as to purity of aim and 
rightness of spirit in all the work we undertake, 
but not any diminution of Christian earnestness 
and zeal.” Nay, rather, may these grow tenfold 
warmer and stronger, and become universal throug 
out our body. 


ee 


Tue Gospet In ALL LANDs, in an article 00 
Missionary Workin the Nineteenth Century, remars 
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upon the change taking place within a generation 
or two, in regard to the appreciation of education 
as a part of the process of evangelizing heathen 
countries. Formerly, almost all the labors of mis- 
sionaries were spent in the endeavor to convert 
adults to Christianity. Now, while that is more 
earnestly striven for, perhaps, than ever, attention 
is also largely given to the building up of schools, 
and drawing in the children for religious instruction 
and influence. 

For permanent effects, this is undoubtedly need- 
ful. Early impressions are the most vivid and 
powerful. While we see now and then marked 
examples (as with the Modocs) of nearly all of a 
savage tribe becoming Christianized in adult life, 
this is far from being a frequent occurrence. Train- 
ing of many children from infancy, not only in 
knowledge of the truths, but under the action of 
the motives, of the Gospel, will most effectually 
prepare the way for the establishment of Chris- 
tianity as the accepted religion of any community 
or people. 

Et Ramo De O tvo has been received: ‘‘ Tomo 
XI. Matamoros, Diciembre De 1884. Numero 12.’’ 
Our readers will generally be able to translate thus 
much at least of its contents. It has greatly im- 
proved in appearance since our first mention of it 
in these columns, some years ago. In the illustra- 
tions, the child-faces are very pleasing. The ty- 
pography also is good; and the paper is suf- 
ficiently so for its purpose. On its first page 
isa Christmas greeting to ‘’ lectores y lectoras ;”’ 
alluding very properly, however, to the fact 
that no one knows with certainty the time of 
the birth of our Redeemer. Then follows an 
uticle of some length on ‘‘Santa Barbara de 
Ocampo de Tamaulipas,’’ by Luciano Mascorro. 
Afterwards come a part of ‘‘ Paris en América,”’ 
by E. Laboulaye ; a Sermon, preached by J. M. L. 
G. in Valparaiso ; an illustrated article on the cul- 
tivation of coffee, from the Bulletin of Agricul- 
ture; and a shorter one on a mode of cultivation 
of the vine. The ‘‘ Three Children,” on the last 
page are very attractive. We close our notice of 
the paper* with its final announcement: ‘ El 
Ramo de Olivo. Periodico. De Instruccion Moral 


Y Christiana. Editor Responsable, Samuel A. 
Purdie.” 


7 


Few MEASURES of greater national importance 
lave lately been before Congress than the bill to 
‘propriate National Aid for Education. It is right 
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to speak of this as affecting the whole citizenship of 
the nation ; because our country is so united in all 
its interests, that no section can suffer a disadvan- 
tage without affecting all the rest; and, in any 
section, as now in the South, the illiteracy of the 
many is a constant menace and burden to the few. 
Moreover, justice to the long enslaved colored 
people ought, without any other consideration, to 
suffice to make such a measure right and necessary. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT certainly fails, according 
to much experience, to deter those disposed thereto 
from committing murder, by the terror of its ex- 
ample. If, also, laws enjoining it are shown not 
even to afford security to society from those con- 
victed of murderous violence, what excuse is left 
for it? 

Just nowa case is pending in a Pennsylvania 
court, illustrating this matter. A woman proven 
to have committed a murder, was acquitted on the 
ground of insanity, and was confined in a hospital 
for the insane, at Norristown. After a short period 
of detention there, a certificate of the medical 
superintendent is produced, attesting her soundness 
of mind, and fitness for liberty. In the numerous 
instances of acquittal under the same plea, used 
really as a mask for revenge supposed to be par- 
donable, the same thing happens, again and again ; 
and nothing is to prevent the repetition of similar 
crimes, even by the person once so convicted and 
‘* acquitted ’’ by a jury. 

Were the penalty for deliberate murder always, 
instead of capital punishment, imprisonment for life, 
with no power or opportunity for pardon anywhere, 
it would be much less difficult to obtain convictions 
by juries. When the plea of insanity is shown to 
be valid, detention ought still, for security to 
society, to be for life; the place and manner of 
confinement, not its duration, being adjusted to the 
mental state of the person thus shown to be unfit 
to be trusted with liberty. Such has been, and, if 
we mistake not, is now, the course of English law 
;n regard to acquittals on the ground of insanity. 


THE SOUTHERN’ WORKMAN, in its first number 
for the new year, drops its ‘‘ first page picture ;” 
giving the space thus before occupied to editorial 
comments upon current topics. The S. Workman 
is a very well conducted monthly ; containing much 
information, not only about Hampton Institute and 
related institutions, but also concerning affairs at 
the South and West, affecting especially the Colored 
and Indian people ot our country. 
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MEMORIES OF ANGELA AGUILAR DE MASCORRO; | 
AND SKETCHES OF THE FRIENDS’ MEXICAN MISSION. | 
By Samuel A. Purdie. This volume will form an 
American counterpart of “ Days of Grace in India,” | 
both in the nature of its contents andin the abundance | 
of its illustrations. A simple narrative of Christian | 
work amid persecutions and difficulties of no ordinary | 
character, an inside view of Mexican life and customs, | 
and of the practical work of the Friends’ Mexican | 
Mission, has long been called for. A map of Mexico, 

portraits of the subject and of three of our mission- 

aries, and such a fund of information about methods | 
of evangelization in Roman Catholic countries, and | 
especially in Mexico, make it a desirable book for 

every Sabbath-school and Meeting Library, for every 
one interested in Foreign Missions, and, indeed, for | 
every home. Price. $1.00. Sold by Publishing Asso- 

ciation of Friends, Chicago, I11. 


DIED. 
WARNER.--On First mo. 17th, 1885, at his resi- 
dence, Bush Hill, North Carolina, after an illness of | 
about one month, Yardley Warner, in his 7oth year. 
Widely known for his interest in the cause of educa- | 
tion, and for his untiring and self-sacrificing efforts for 
the advancement of the freedmen of the South. 

His sickness was a suffering one, but borne with 
patience, retaining his consciousness to the end. The | 
day before his death he sent this message to his | 
Monthly Meeting : « I die in peace and in the faith of | 
the Gospel.” “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren ye have done it unto 


” 


me, 


THE FAMOUS DEAD OF 1884. 
One royal personage only, and he not a king, 
died in the year just past; namely, the Duke of | 


Brunswick. Men of note in public affairs were 
Rouher, of the last French Empire ; Midhat Pasha, 
a Turkish statesman; Sir George Lawrence, once | 
Viceroy of India; Wendell Phillis; and the ef- 
ficient though blind Postmaster General of England, 
Henry Fawcett. ‘Edward Lasker and Friedrich 
Kapp were also men of eminence in state-craft ; 
the latter best known as an author. Three great 
publishers are on the list: Henry G. Bohn, Nicho- | 
las Tribner and Frederick Leypoldt. Learned | 
literature has lost Thomas Chenery, orientalist as 
well as editor of the London Times ; Frangois Le- 
normant, the historian of ancient nations ; Richard 
Lepsius, the Egyptologist; Dr. S. Wells Williams, 
traveler and writer upon China; and Professor 
L. R. Packard of Yale College. In science, the 
principal names have been those of the Abbe 
Moigno, physicist; J. B. Dumas and C. A. Wurtz, 
leading French chemists; Arnold Guyot, physical 
geographer ; George Bentham, botanist ; Paul Pogge 
and Edward Riippell, African travelers; and E. 
Behm, the great statistician. In philanthropy, 
John L, Slater stands first, on account of his mag- 
nificent contribution to the education of the colored 
people of the South. 

Of religious leaders, perhaps the most widely 


{ 


| disciple.”? 





celebrated was Keshub Chunder Sen, the head of 
the Brahmo Somaj of India. J. P. Lange was 
known as one of the ablest of contemporary Biblical 


scholars ; and Bishop Matthew Simpson, as one of 
the few men to whom the epithets ‘ great and good” 
may be fitly applied. 


eo 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER, 

LESSON Vv. Second month rst, 1885 

PAUL AT JERUSALEM. 

Gotpen Text.—And when they heard it they glorified the Lord 
Acts xxi. 20. 


Acts xxi. 1526 


It is not known how long Paul staid at Cesarea, 
but as he left in time to reach Jerusalem before 
Pentecost, it could not have been very long. His 
last visit to Jerusalem had been in A. D. 53, or 
about five years Lefore, years which had been full 


| of work and crowded with incident and interest. 


15. Our carriages. This use of the word is ob. 


| solete, and the R. V. rightly says ‘ baggage.” 


16. Mnason * * * an old disciple. ‘* An early 
R. V. He was old in the faith, not 
necessarily in years. 

17. The brethren. The believers whom they 
happened to meet, not the Apostles and Elders 
alone. Acts xv. 4. 

18. With us. This shows that Luke was present, 
and also that Paul’s companions in the journey 


| went with him. James. This was probably James, 


the so-called «‘ brother (cousin) of our Lord,” but 
it is an unsettled question. He was surnamed the 


| Just, and occupied the most prominent position in 
| the church of Jerusalem, of which he is termed the 
| first Bishop. 


Acts xv. 13; Gal. i. 19; ii. 9. The 
omission of the names of any of the ‘ Twelve” 
would seem to imply that none of them were in 
Jerusalem at this time. ' 

19. Saluted them. Acts xviii. 22; Rom. xvi. 16; 
I Cor. xvi. 20; IL Cor. xiii. 12; I Thess. v. 26. 
He declared particularly. ‘‘ Rehearsed one by 


| one.” R. V. What things God had wrought. All 


that he had done was the work of God, Paul was 
simply the instrument. The church at Jerusalem 
did not have control of Paul’s movements; he 


| spoke to them of the result of his ministry as a sub: 


ject in which they must be deeply interested. A 
full detail of his work among the Gentiles was 
specially important, as there was no small party 
among the Jewish Christians which still regarded 
Gentile converts with mingled feelings, and would 
have them keep the Law, if not as a whole, at Jeast 
in many particulars. (Verse 20). By his minisiry. 
Acts xv. 4,12; Rom. xv. 18, 19. Paul’s workis 
described in Acts xv. 22; xxi. 18. 

20. They glorified the Lord. ‘ God,” R.V. 
Thou seest, etc. These words represent the feeling 
of the assembly, and are probably a summary of 
what was said. Of Jews there are which beliew. 
‘¢ Among the Jews of them which have believed. 
R. V. Ali zealous of the law. These did not 
alize that Christianity was not grafted on the lay, 
but that it was a new plant. Compare Acts xxll 3; 
Rom. x. 2; Gal. i. 14. 

2r. And they are informed of thee. * And they 
have been informed concerning thee.” R. V. Zia 
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thou teachest, etc. 
to forsake the law of Moses, he even obey ed it him- 
glf (see Acts xvi. 3; xviii. 18), but what he did 
teach was that no rite in itself was necessary to sal- 
vation (Gal, v. 6: 


Rom. i. 16, 17; lil. 2t—25). Customs. 
the law only, but also the traditions. 

22. The multitude must needs come together. The 
R.V. omits these words. TZhey will hear, etc. 
Paul’s arrival does not seem to have been known to 
the church at large. 

23. A vow. Probably that of the Nazarite. See 
Num. vi. 2, 13, 18; Acts xviii. 18. The time for 
the fulfilment of this vow was usually 30 days, and 
itseems that it was not unusual for the Jews who 
were well off to pay the expenses of the offerings 
which had to be made. 

24. Be at charges with (for, R. V.) them. 
the cost of the offerings for them. (Numb. vi. 
y—18). This was perhaps the most extreme of 
the Jewish vows, and so if Paul purified himself 
and at his own cost paid all needful charges for 
these poor men, it would be a public refutation of 
the charges made against him. Paul could do 
it with a clear conscience, because 
attach any importance to the ceremonies in them- 


Not 


Pay 


slves, and he was willing to do anything that was | 


not wrong in order to help a weak brother.. We 
ae not told what was Paul’s own opinion in the 
matter; he seems to have followed the advice of 
the brethren. From the silence in regard to Paul’s 
views, it seems t» have been a concession on his 
pat—a concession which was not successful in 
bringing about what was desired. 

25. As touching the Gentiles, etc. The decision 
reached some years before (Acts xv. 20, 28, 29) is 
reaffirmed. 

26. Then Paul, etc. See in verse 24. Compare 
Acts xxiv. 18; Numb. vi. 13. Zo signify the ac- 
complishment, etc. Better as in R. V., *‘ Declaring 
the fulfilment of the days of purification, until the 
diering was offered for every one of them.”’ This 
ems to mean, * * * Paul told the priests the days 


of purification would be seven, and that at the ex- | 


piration of these days the sacrifices would be made. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Opposition and evil speaking may always be 
expected. 

2, Where right and principle are not comprom- 
ised, it is often well to give way to the judgment 
of our friends. 

; Let us not judge each other hastily. 

‘Tn essentials unity ; ; in non-essentials liberty ; 
in i things charity.” 

§. The pr ivilege of being a eee worker with 
God. I Cor. iii. ; IL Cor. vi. 

6. Real success in the L seth s work is due only 
t0Him. John xv. 51; Phil. ii. 13; iv. 13. 


me 


AN hour should never pass without our looking 
wp to God for forgiveness and peace. 


Paul nowhere taught the Jews 


vi. 15; I Cor. vii. 18, 19), and 
that salvation was only through faith in Jesus Christ. 


| General Booth collects of £74,655 


he did not | 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ASSISTANT BisHoP PoTTeErR (Episcopal), of New 
| York, has surprised many of his own, as well as 
of other denominations, by administering ‘* vows’ 
which involve celibacy, poverty, and obedience to 
superiors, to several young men; one of them a 
son of Bishop Huntington. It is understood that 
a ‘*Mission” or order is thus to be established, 
for works of religion and charity. 


THE SALVATION ARMY.—The grand revenue 


is a main in- 
strument of dominion in other ways than by the 
efforts it enables him to make. He infuses into 


| his followers a keener sense of the reality of their 


enterprise, by the pecuniary sacrifices he exacts, 
An allusion occurs in the report to suspicions 
which were once cast upon the General’s personal 
integrity. He need scarcely have been at the 
trouble to defend himself. Men do not abuse a 
dominion such as he has won, for the poor ends of 
private peculation. Were there no loftier motive, 
they have too much faith in the stability of their 
throne, to prepare for their ease in the contingency 
of deposition. Evidence enough is scattered around 
the sphere of the army’s operations of necessary 
disbursements on its proper objects, to account for 
the expenditure of the income. 

“he Salvation Army has various concomitants 
of a kind to excite prejudice, which do not necessa- 
rily condemn it. Its emotional features awaken 
suspicion, though no victorious cause in human 
history has ever omitted to rely on emction for an 
auxiliary. Many of its usages are contrary to good 
taste, and it may be as indifferent to.the imputation 
as the compilers of the ‘Gladstone Almanack”’ 
profess to be to the reproach of ‘glaring vulgar- 
ities.’? Results are the matter on which the public 
is entitled, to be seriously, and even intrusively 
solicitous. In comfort and quiet it suffers greatly 
from or through the army. In several towns Sun- 
day has been turned into a periodical riot. 
Breaches of the peace in consequence of the army’s 
demonstrations are of frequent occurrence; most 
assuredly it isan aggravated nuisance, unless it be 
a generous benefactor and martyr. Its sole apology 


| for acts which would else be fligrant misdeeds, is 


that it is reforming criminals, and civilizing and 
Christianizing savages. To protest against iniquity 


‘is not justification enough, unless also it be putting 


wickedness down in fact. The police has had its 
labors much increased in many places by the expe- 
riments of the Salvation Army. It would be ex- 
tremely interesting to learn to what extent the 


| police records of the quarters which the Army has 
| been occupying or assaulting, bear out its own 


claim of triumphs over wickedness, as well as its 
capacity for the endurance of hard knocks. The 
public is entirely impartial. Nothing could gratify 
it more than to be convinced that a fresh and true 
humanizing agency is at work for its welfare. 
Meanwhile it holds its judgment in reserve, and is 


simply curious as to the battering effect upon vice 


of the Salvationist ordnance. At heart General 
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Booth may, perhaps, be curious, too.—London 
Times. 

‘©THE GosPEL IN ALL LANDS’? has a complete 
list of the Christian missionaries at work in China, 
showing that there are 387 male and 420 female 
missionaries, with 1,311 native helpers and 24,607 
communicants. They are connected with 16 Brit- 
ish, 4 Continental, and 13 American societies. 


THE United Presbyterian Church, in this coun- 
try, has, at recent sessions of its General Assembly, 
removed certain restrictions on the use of instru- 
mental music in worship, and organs have been 
brought into use in certain congregations. 
this a large minority in the church are bitterly dis- 
satisfied. This party held a convention concerning 
the matter at Xenia, Ohio, November 18th, 19th, 
and 20th. There were present one hundred dele- 
gates from thirty-six presbyteries. The topics for 
discussion were: 1. ‘‘ Present state of the question 
of instrumental music in worship in the United 
Presbyterian Church. Are the decisions of the 
General Assembly righteous in the sight of the 
Lord?’’ 2, “The present state of the question 
viewed as a chastisement from the Lord on the 
United Presbyterian Church: causes of the Lord’s 
controversy with us.’ 3. ‘‘The only remedy for 
present evils, and protection: from future evils, the 
outpouring of the Spirit upon us: confession and 
humiliation.” 4. ‘*The duty of witnesses for 
Christ. Covenant engagements unrepealable.”’ 
The discussions disclosed very strong feelings on the 
matters in controversy. The resolutions adopted, 
speak of ‘the existence of serious trouble in the 
Church on account of the action of the three last 
General Assemblies.” ‘‘ From.this course of ac- 
tion,” it is declared, ‘‘has resulted the lawless in- 
troduction of instruments in worship, contrary to 
our doctrine that God is not to be worshipped in 
any way not appointed in His Word. It has also, 
as might have been reasonably expected, resulted 
in causing many to withhold their contributions 
from several of the Boards of the Church, in order 
to avoid being partakers of other men’s sins by 
supporting modes of worship which God has not 
appointed.’’— Exchange. 


e- 


Declaration of the Congo Conference Against 
Slavery. 


The Times Berlin correspondent telegraphs, on 
2nd December, the text of the declaration of the 
Conference on the Congo, amended in Committee, 
and approved by the plenary Conference. The 
region proposed to be brought under the civilizing 
influences of thé United European Powers and the 
United States of-America, is of prodigious extent, 
reaching from the shores of the Atlantic to the In- 
dian Ocean, and including the great lakes, Tangan- 
yika, Nyassa, and the water-sheds of the Zambesi 
and the Congo. 

«VI. All the Powers exercising sovereign rights 
or influence in the aforesaid territories, bind them- 
selves to watch over the preservation of the native 
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tribes, and to care for the improvement of the cop. 
ditions of their moral and material well-being, ang 
to help in suppressing Slavery, and especially the 
Slave trade. They shall, without distinction of 
creed or nation, protect and favor all religious, 
scientific or charitable institutions or undertakings, 
created and organized for the above ends, or which 
aim at instructing the natives and bringing home to 
them the blessings of civilization. Christian mis- 
sionaries, scientists and explorers, with their fol- 
lowers, property and collections, shall likewise be 
the objects of especial protection. Freedom of 
conscience and religious toleration are expressly 
guaranteed to the natives, no less than to the sub- 
jects (of the Sovereign States) and to foreigners, 
The free and public exercise of all forms of Divine 
worship, and the right to build churches, temples 
and chapels, and to organize religious missions be- 
longing to all creeds, shall not be limited or fettered 
in any way whatsoever.’’—Anti-Slavery Reporter, 





~ CORRESPONDENCE, 


EpIToR FRIENDS’ REvIEW:—Dear Sir—While 
visiting some friends in E, Vassalboro’, Maine, a few 
days ago, I had the pleasure of looking over your ex. 
cellent paper, My attention was particularly attracted 
by an article in the correspondence, signed “ Anxious 
Inquirer.” As set forth in this article, it seems to be 
the mind of the writer that it is not possible fora 
Friend to consistently occupy high places in govern. 
ment affairs, referring in particular to Friend White, 
the honorable Mayor of the city of Birmingham, Eng. 
He asks, ‘‘ Can a man of peace, a child of God, wield 
the sword?” How is any one to have a moments 
doubt about it? Are not the commandments of Chris 
in His words and life most distinct? The prophet, in 
speaking of this dispensation, says: ‘‘ We must beat 
our swords into ploughshares and our spears into 
pruning hooks ;” and he goes on to say, “nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” Isn't it beautiful? : 

Is the arm of the Lord our God shortened in these 
latter days? Cannot the same God who was with 
Daniel in the lion’s den defend with His protecting 
power Friend White in the midst of a riot? Cannot 
the same voice that said to the sea, ‘‘ Thus far and no 
farther,” and “ Here shall thy proud waves be stayed, 
cannot that same voice stay the fury of the wildest 
mob that ever assembled? Ah, Friends all, we lack 
faith, or these doubts would have no place in olf 
hearts. God’s promises are sure. Does not Psalin 
xci, read, “ He shall call upon me and [ will answer 
him, I will be with him in trouble, I will del 
him and honor him ?” 

Oh, how far from perfect faith do most of Gods 
children live. I remember hearing an old friend, ia 
speaking of the kind of faith many of us had, use the 
illustration of a man going among the low habitatiow 
of the criminal classes in our large cities, saying, 
put my trust in the Lord, but I think I'll take my 
pistol along in case I need it.” Js that faith? Ma 
every reader of this paper realize how great a privilege 
is theirs if they will only take God at His word. 

I must say a word in relation to the Friends s¢ 
at Vassalboro’—the beautiful Oak Grove Seminaty: 
I had no time to call, although I much wished to, bi 
we had a good view of the grounds and buildings, 
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ny good friend, Joseph Pratt, who kindly drove me 
the station, gave me a glowing account of its 
jurishing condition. Their school-house was burned | 
it recently, and they contemplate putting up a new 
mein the Spring. A prettier location could not be de- 
ged, Near by is the church, and I pictured to my- | 
gif the heavenly sittings together all those young 
ple must have. 

May God's blessing rest on them and their school 
ind all connected with it. ALLEN BILLINGS. 
Boston, First mo. 8th, 1885. 


WHITE'S INSTITUTE. 
Wasasu, Inp., First mo. 7th, 1885. 

Dr. JaMES E. RHOADS :—Dear Friend—1884 has 
dosed and its review ought to yield us much satisfac- 
jon and encouragement as well, 
owned each month; progress is noted in every direc- 
jon, We should give place for vital gratitude in view 
of excellent health and the children’s substantial pro- 
gress in the development of character. 

We had a pleasant time during the holidays. Christ- 
nas presents, sled riding, coasting and skating allowed | 
rlaxation from school duties for three days. Then 
regular work continued, except in the evenings, meet- 


Abundant blessings | 





igs were substituted for the study hour. These were 
asons of much seriousness and prayer. Half of the 
dildren have attended meetings for inquiry and con.- | 
ecration. A number of them say that they have given 
themselves to the Lord, and are Christians. 

The Holy Spirit has been working graciously among 
sand we must thankfully acknowledge a blessed 
sason of refreshing from the presence of the Lord. 

The children are not forward in speaking or any 
demonstration, though several of them do take part in 
wme of the meetings. They heartily enjoy deeply 
pritual meetings—quiet or otherwise. 

School continues to do well. The examinations just 
past reveal good memories and a fair degree of orig- 
ality, Sincerely thy friend, Benj. S. Coppock. 


ne 


HOW TO BUILD UP A MEETING. 


A Friend of eight years’ experience, writes thus 
us from a Western State : 

ist. A united front to the world. 2d. Special 
preparation for public as well as private work, by 
’)study of the Bible together. 
wcial meetings. (c) Prayer. 3d. Then, having 
hethings for ‘«the Spirit to use” when days of 
public service come, and the church stands before 
ihe world in its representative capacity, let the work 
‘combined and co-operative under the immediate 
firection of the Holy Spirit. This, I conceive to 
Wethe “Quaker idea’’—it is the antipode of the 
“one man power.’’ It combines the personal 
wer of several sanctified hearts and brains—hence 
‘momentum of spiritual magnetism. It is unique, 
id it combines and renders operative the many 
iuall gifts found in each of our meetings so as to 
tlliven, build up and attract. This course we have 
usted here, and we have no difficulty in holding 

largest congregation in the village perennially, 


(b) Practice in | 





id have the saved to unite with us all along, one 
t, another there. 


-= 


_ Tuts is the noblest science—to know how to live 
Mhourly communion with God in Christ. 
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Tue Lonpon ILLustRaTeD News says that 
Madame Kowalevski, a native of Russia and a 
celebrated mathematician, lectured last winter at 
Stockholm, and has since been appointed professor 
of mathematics in the University in that city. This 
is believed to be the first instance, since the Middle 
Ages in Italy, of a woman occupying such a posi- 


| tion in any university in Europe. 


THE system of repression and espionage of the 
Russian colleges and seminaries of education is at 
present in full force as planned and provided by the 
‘*Scourge of Russia,’? the noted Count Dimitri 
Tolstoi. The Czar intrusted to that nobleman the 
plenary powers of controlling and inspecting, which 
he has deputized so liberally. As Nihilism and 
kindred vices, in his opinion, are sowed and water- 
ed in schools and universities more than anywhere 
else, his eye and the eyes and hands of his function- 
aries are upon every place where youth are taught. 
It is a fact that Russian schoolboys of sixteen and 
seventeen are now amenable to punishment for 
complicity in treasonable plots and for ‘‘ holding 
erroneous and dangerous political theories.” Think 
of ‘arresting American lads, hardly out of Knicker- 
bockers, for their political convictions, and turning 
them over to the care of the police and jailer! 
Count Dimitri is zealous. Only last year the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction issued a circular in which 
he stated that, in thirteen gymnasiums and eleven 
other institutes, he has found traces of ‘‘ a criminal 
propaganda,” and that in eighteen more there had 
occurred among the boys taught ‘‘ collective dis- 
orders ’—whatsoever that phrase may stand for. 
History, Russian literature, and general geography 
are practically prohibited by Count Tolstoi, the 
latter study because it may ‘‘ suggest conflicting 
conclusions and give rise to useless reasonings.”’ 
The schools are thus made extremely classic and 
mathematical; Latin and Greek are not yet de- 
nounced ; neither is algebra nor trigonometry. The 
efforts of the press and the appeals of private 
friends of education have hitherto produced no 
change in the miserable state of affairs all over the 
empire.—Jlndependent. 


At Yale, hereafter, in entrance examinations, 
and in the first two years, French and German will 
be required in place of a corresponding amount of 
Latin and Greek. To the Seniorsand Juniors fifty- 
six elective courses are open. Of the seventeen 
hours of class-room work each week, only seven in 
the third year and five in the fourth are occupied 
by prescribed studies, leaving two-thirds of the time _ 
to preferred courses. 


MopDERN LANGUAGES vS. GREEK AND LATIN.— 
President Franklin Carter, of Williams College, 
called to order yesterday at Columbia College the 
annual convention of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation. Among those present were Professors H. 
M. Elliott, of Johns Hopkins University, H. H. 
Boyesen, of C@lumbia College, H. C. G. Brandt, of 
Hamilton College, E. S. Jaynes, of South Carolina 
College, and F. A. March, of Lafayette College. 
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President Carter read letters of Jean Paul Richter 
which were written in 1796-7 to Frau Kroof, and 
he said that as far as he knew they had never been 
published. Professor Boyesen, however, thought 
that the letters had been published or referred to 
before. The subject of Modern Languages and 
the substitution of a modern language for Greek 
elicited a warm discussion. President Carter sup- 
ported the teaching of Greek. ‘‘ As far as thorough 
training goes,”’ he said, ‘‘ there is nothing so useful 
as the ancient languages. In a liberai mind nothing 
opens all questions like Greek. It is best that the 
mind of a young man be placed in a condition 
most unlike to its surroundings when he begins his 
study, and there is nothing like Greek in flexibility, 
rhythm and precision to develop thought. There is 
no possible substitute to take its place.’’ The speaker 
contended that the old fashioned New England 
College, which is largely the type of all colleges in 
this country, was opposed to introducing the utili- 
tarian element which is provided in the substitution 
of any modern language for Greek. 

Professor Fay, of Tufts College, said that his 
sentiment and judgment were divided on this ques- 
tion. His judgment was in favor of the substitu 
tion, **It is certain,’ he said, ‘* that in the in- 
creased demand for modern studies, some of the 
old must be withdrawn. The proposition that the 
time of the college course should be increased by 
another year will not be agreed to by business men 
Whose sons are college students.” 


‘While acknowledging all the advantages of 
Greek,’’ said Professor Boyesen, ‘‘I believe that 
the benefit of the Greek language is greatly exag- 


gerated. If Faust as Goethe treats the subject, or 
any great national poem, is dealt with as the flower 
of the intellect of the nation, we shall derive hard- 
ly less benefit from it|than from Homer.’ - In con- 
clusion Professor Boyesen offered a resolution that 
French or German should be accepted as an equiva- 
lent for Greek as a requirement for admission to 
college. Professor Williams moved that the subject 
be referred to a committee of five. The resolution 
was laid on the table. —V. Y. Tribune. 


oe Sitaninnreemmion 


ITEMS. 

Dr. W. WELLS Brown.—The death is announced 
of an eminent and representative negro, Dr. W. 
Wells Brown, of Boston, Massachusetts, in his 69th 
year, Dr. Brown was born at Lexington in 1816, his 
mother being a slave. At an early age he was hired 
out to a captain of a steamboat plying between St. 
Louis and New Orleans, and afterwards became an 
office boy under Elijah Lovejoy, then editor of the 
St. Louis Times, where he received the elements of 
his education. Becoming in 1834 a steward on a 
Lake Erie steamer. he assisted in the flight of Slave 
fugitives to Canada, organizing a vigilance com- 
mittee with that object. In 1843. he became a lec- 
turer for the Anti-Slavery Society, coming over to 
England in that capacity in 1849, and being after- 
wards chosen by the American Peace Society as a 
delegate to the Peace Congress in Paris, where his 
speeches won for him warm greetings from Victor 
Hugo, Richard Cobden, and other notables, On his 
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return to America, he took an active and SuCCEssfy 
part in raising the social and political s/atus of the 
colored population, and organizing night and other 
schools among the freed people of the South, He 
was an associate in these moral movements with 


| Wendell Phiilips, Lloyd Garrison, and other prom. 


inent abolitionists, and: attained a wide and well-de. 
served literary reputation, His works included 
“Three Years in Europe,” arecord of travel: 
“ Clotelle, or the President’s Daughter,” a narrative 
of Slave life in the Southern States; “The Black 
Man”; “The Negro in the Rebellion”; “ Sketches 
of Places and People Abroad ™ ;" and two dramasen. 
titled “Dough Face” and “ The Leap for Freedom” 
— The London Times. 


A New Cotton PLANT.—Attention is now attrac. 
ed in the South to a new cotton plant, which bids fair 
to prove immensely valuable. For many years 4, 
A. Subers, of Macon, Ga., has been carefully experi. 
menting to hybridise the cotton plant that grows wild 
in Florida with the common okra, The new plant 
retains the okra stalk and the foliage of the cotton, 
Its flower and fruit, however, are strikingly unlike 
either cotton or okra. The plant has an average 
height of two feet, and each plant has only one 
bloom. This is a magnificent flower, very much like 
the great magnolia in fragrance, and equally as 
large. Like the cotton bloom, the flower is white for 
several days after it opens, after which it is first pale 
pink, and gradually assumes darker shades of this 
color until it*becomes red, when it drops, disclosing a 
wonderful boll. For about ten days this boll re 
sembles the cotton boll, and then its growth suddenly 
increases, as if by magic, until it reaches the size of a 
big cocoanut. Not until it reaches this size does the 
lint appear. Then its snowy threads begin to burst 
from the boll, but are securely held in place by the 
okra-like thorns or points that line the boll. One ex 
perienced picker can easily gather 800 pounds a day, 
and fast hands much more. Were the only saving 
that of labor in gathering the lint, the result of Mr. 
Suber’s experiment would entitle him to the everlast- 
ing gratitude of the Southern farmer. But this is not 
all—there are no seeds in the lint. Each boll pro- 
duces about two pounds of very long-stapled cotton, 
superior to the Sea Island, and at the bottom of the 
boll there are from four to six seeds, resembling per- 
simmon seed. This new cotton, therefore, needs no 
ginning. Such a plant would revolutionize the cot 
ton industry of the South.—FVorida Times-Union. 


RELATIVE to a question of considerable importance 
to wage earners, not only in’ Great Britain, but else 
where, the Manchester (Eng.) Guardian in a late issue, 
said: The arrangements for the conference, whichis 
to be held in the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, London, in 
January next, are by now tolerably advanced. It has 
already been noticed in these columns that a gentle- 
man of Edinburgh, has devoted a sum of money to 
the elucidation of questions connected with industrial 
remuneration. The trustees, under the bequest, have 
before them the task of providing an answer, so far as 
is possible, to the following question: is the present 
system or manner whereby the products of industry 
are distributed between the various persons and classes 
ot the community satisfactory ? Or, if not, are there any 
means by which that system could be improved? It 
is obvious that the question thus stated, opens endless 
avenues of discussions, and in order to keep the de- 
liberations of the conference within reasonable limits 
the committee; who are co-operating with the trustees, 
have divided the main question into three, each 0 
which is to have a separate day for discussion, 4? 
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january 28th the conference will be asked: Has the 
increase of products of if@ustry within the last hun- 
dred years tended most to the benefit of capitalists and 
employers, or to that of the working classes, whether 
artisans, laborers or others? and in what relative pro- 
portions in any given period? Papers on this subject 
have been promised by Sir Thomas Brassey, Mr. 
Giffen, Mr. Hutchinson, Mr, Hyndman, Mr “Lloyd 
Jones and Miss Simcox. For January 2gth the ques- 
jon under discussion will be: Do any remediable 
causes influence prejudicially (a) the continuity of in- 
dustrial employment, (6) the rate of wages (c) the 
well-being of the working classes? Papers will be 
rad on a and 6 by Mr, T. Ashton, Mr. Burnett, Mr. 
Dale, Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. Marshall and Mrs. Pat- 
teson; on ¢ by Mr. S. Taylor, Mr. B. Jones and Mr. 
W.J. Harris. The final discussion on January 30th 
willbe upon the question: Would the more general 
dismbution of capital or land, or the state manage- 
ment of capital or land, promote or impair the produc- 
tion of wealth and the welfare of the community ? The 
papers promised on this subject are by Lord Bram- 
well, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Morris, Professor Newman, 
Professor Nicholson and Mr. A. R. Wallace. It will 
be seen that the committee has made ample allowance 
forthe expression of divergent views; and from the 
lists of those who are to read papers an animated dis- 
cussion may be expected as soon as the rival theorists 
have thrown down the glove. Perhaps the final ques- 
tion may give rise to the liveliest encounters, when 
Mr. Morris and Mr. Wallace appear upon the same 
platiorm to expound their well known views. 


THERE are nineteen known metals valued at over 
one thousand dollars per avoirdupois pound. ‘The 
most costly is vanadium, which is said to be worth ten 
thousand dollars a pound, Of these nineteen metals 
only one is produced or used to any considerable ex- 
tent, and that is iridium, which is valued at $1090 per 
pound. It is sometimes, but very sparingly, used in 
electrical experiments, 

EMANCIPATION IN BRAZIL.—The heart-stirring ap- 
peals sent forth on behalf of the Slave by the elo- 
quent speakers at the great’ Anti-Slavery Jubilee 
Meeting held in the Guild-hall on the 1st of August 
last, ucder the immediate presidency of the heir to 
the English throne, have not been unheard nor un- 
marked in the vast Slave-holding empire of Brazil. 
Atesponsive echo reaches me this morning from the 
Province of Rio Grande do Sul, from which we learn 
with pleasure that the noble example set some 
months ago by the province of Ceara is being follow- 


tdby some other provinces of Brazil.— Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, 


Se 
From The Christian Woman, 


“HELP THOSE WOMEN.” 
BY AVANELLE HOLMES REED, 


Over the ages comes down to us 
A sweet old message that readeth thus: 
“Help those women who labored with me !” 
And methinks that, if Paul could look down and see 
he gleaners who follow the reaping band, 
here the fields lie whitening in every land, 
€would call from heaven's third height of glory, 
ar ong, long ago in the gospel story, — 
Help those women !” O friends! to-night 
We read that message by clearer light 
an shone on the great apostle’s seal, 
nd it comes to us as a strong appeal. 
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“ Help those women” who stand to-night 

Where the waves break low and the sands are white; 
Where the palm-trees toss their feathery plumes, 

And the jungles are bright with myriad blooms, 
Where the scented air is alive with wings, 

And the waters shimmer with sportful things ; 

Where, ‘mid tropical glory of earth and sky, 

Man only is vile as the beasts that die. 


O men with mothers and sisters and wives, 

O men who glory in their pure lives, 

When you shut them into the peace and rest 

Of a sacred home and a loving breast ; 

When you crown them queens of a noble blood, 
With the royal chaplet of womanhood. - 
Remember that over the dancing waves 

Is a land whose sons are lordly braves, 

But whose dark-eyed daughters are pitiful slaves. 
And, oh, when you bend with reverent lips 

To delicate brow or finger tips, 

Remember that women with hearts like these 
Have traversed mountains and plains and seas, 
Accounting as naught the sweet content 

Of a sheltered home. life idly spent, 

While millions of their sad sisterhood 

Are calling by river sands red with blood, 

And let God’s message and mandate be,— 

“ Help those women who labor with me!" 


O mother, with little ones by your side, 
When you fold them safely at eventide, 
And feel your eyes grow moist to see 

The white-robed worshippers at your knee; 
When you bow beside their low, soft beds, 
And count the dear row of shining heads, 
And leave them in sleep to the Father's care, 
With a mother’s sacred, trustful prayer,— 
Look then to the Ganges’ troubled tide, 
With its greedy. monsters gaping wide 
Their cruel jaws for the dainty feast 

Of babyhood's dimpled limbs! Oh, breast 
Ot motherhood ! oh, rother-love ! 

Mothers like you have died to prove 

How dear is a baby’s soul to God, 

Bought by-the loving Christ-child’s blood. 
And the message to you comes solemnly,— 
“ Help those women who labor with me!" 


« Last at the cross and first at the grave!” 

O woman, since joyful Gabriel gave 

To the virgin mother his heavenly “ Hail!” 

When strong hearts grow weary and faint and quail; 
When Iscariots betray and Peters deny ; 

When Pilates braid thorns and Jews crucify— 

Thou cling’st to thy faith "mid the hurtle of spheres, 
And art grand in thy weakness and strong in thy tears. 


Be glad, O workers gone on before; 

Have hope, O sad hearts on the Orient shore! 
Love spanneth the main; faith scales heaven's height ! 
Heart throbbeth to heart ; and we pledge to-night 
By the safe, sweet shelter of home and love, 

By the light that shines from our home above, 

By the ties of a common sisterhood, 

By a common need of a Saviour's blood, 

We will give of our womanly prayers and tears, 
Of our means and toil, of our days and years ; 
We will hold up the heavily drooping hands, 

Of every worker with God who stands 

Before him pleading for pagan souls, 

Till the tide of darkness backward rolls, 

And the daughters of pagan lands are free, 

Or till the workers fall, and we 

Go over the Jordan, to find our hopes 

Abloom on the Beulah upland slopes. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 2oth inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The town hall at Warminster in 
Wiltshire was the scene of anexplosion on the evening 
of the 13th, which is believed to have been caused by 
gunpowder. The windowsof the hall and of adjacent 
buildings were shattered, but the masonry was not 
damaged, and no person was seriously injured, though 
some were thrown down by the shock. A dispatch 
says it ‘‘is believed to have been the work of a practi- 
cal joker !” 

A meeting was held in Birmingham on the r5th, at- 
tended by 5000 persons who are at present out of em- 
ployment. A resolution was passed asking the city 
corporation to furnish them withemployment, A pro- 
cession afterward marched through the streets, It 
halted before a bakery, and some shouts were heard 
of * Break in,” but no such attempt appears to have 
been made. One man stole a loaf, and was arrested, 
but the baker declined to prosecute. The demonstra- 
tion was renewed the next day. At a similar meeting 
in London, held in front of the Royal Exchange on the 
17th, it is said that fully 10,000 persons were present. 
Radical pamphlets were largely sold, and loud cheers 
were given for several prominent Radicals. 

The steamer Admiral Moorsom, from Dublin for 
Holyhead, was run down on the night of the 15th, a 
few miles from Holyhead, by the American ship Santa 
Clara, from Liverpool for New York. The latter ves- 
sel was little damaged, but the steamer partially sank 
in a few minutes. The Americans did all in their 
power to save those on board, but a heavy sea im- 
peded their efforts. They carried to Holyhead 12 of 
the. crew and two passengers, Another vessel the 
next morning found the steamer on its beam ends, and 
rescued four adults and a child. A boat belonging 
to the steamer, containing 11 persons, was found on 
the 19th, and they were saved in an exhausted con- 
dition. 

Much agitation has existed for some time in the 
Australian colonies on account of the annexation of a 
part of New Guinea by Germany. Mass meetings to 
protest against foreign annexations in the Pacific Ocean 
are frequent in different places, and shire and borough 
councils also take occasion to record their objections, 
while the press is unanimous in denouncing all foreign 
attempts to gain a footing in Australasia. Earl Derby, 
Colonial Secretary, has sent a circular dispatch to 
the Australian governments, assuring them that the 
Imperial Government is taking action to prevent an 
extension of such annexations in the Southern Pacific. 

FRANCE.—In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 14th, 
Premier Ferry said that acting on a previous vote of 
the Chamber, the Government had decided on the 
immediate and complete occupation of Tonquin as the 
only means to settle the difficulty with China. After 
some remarks by the new Minister of War, the 
Chamber by a vote of 264 to 234, adopted the order 
of the day, (equivalent to a vote of confidence in 
the Government). 

Dispatches from Saigon state that the insurrection 
in Cambodia is caused by the popular hostility to the 
treaty with France establishing a French protectorate, 
and that the King is virtually a prisoner in his own 
palace. 

An explosion occurred on the 15th in the great coal- 
mine at Lieven, At the time 48 men were in the 
maine; 28 of these were killed, most of them by the 
falling of 800 metres of the galleries. 

GERMANY.—The Prussian Landtag opened on the 
15th. The royal speech stated that the estimated ex- 
cess of receipts over expenditures for 1885 would not 
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be sufficient to meet the increased contribution de. 
manded for the Empire, and that a loan would be i 
necessary. The conditions of trade have improved 
but agricultural interests are depressed. The Govern. 
ment will endeavor to ascertain the causes of this de. 
pression, and to provide a remedy. 

In the Reichstag, (Parliament of the Empire,) 
Prince Bismarck stated that to meet the demands of 
the farmers, the Government will require the duty on 
wheat to be increased to treble, and on rye to double 
the present rates,on imports from all countries ex. 
cept Russia, existing treaties with which prevent an 
advance. 

AusTRIA.—At Czernowitz, a series of land-slides 
have recently occurred ona hill behind the Greek 
Cathedral. A building adjacent to the Cathedral has 
been buried, and the Cathedral itself is in great 
danger. 

SpAIN.—Earthquake shocks continue at uncertain 
intervals. A severe one was felt at Alhama, just as 
the King and his suite were leaving the city, A heavy 
snow storm and frost have prevailed in Granada and 
Malaga, in the latter the most severe since 1861. The 
sugar-cane is destroyed, and the orange and olive 
groves are damaged, The King has visited a number 
of the places devastated by the earthquakes, and dis. 
tributed money. He has refused entertainments offered 
him, and directed the money to be given to the suffer- 
ers. The destitution and suffering in many places are 
extreme. 

ITaLty.—A flood in the Tiber has inundated some 
parts of the city of Rome. 

DomeEsTICc.-—An infirmary belonging to the Hospital 
for the Insane near Kankakee, Ill. was burned on the 
18th inst. about 4.30 A. M., and 17 patients perished, 
A number who were bed-ridden were rescued, but 
many of those who could help themselves did not 
appear to comprehend the danger, and refused to co- 
operate with the efforts to save them, requiring to be 
dragged out and forcibly prevented from returning, 

William Wagner of Philadelphia, founder of the | 
Wagner Free Institute of Science, died in that city on 
the 17th inst., aged about 90 years. Having acquired 
wealth in mercantile business, he devoted it to pro- 
viding the means of free scientific instruction for the 
public, first by giving lectures himself, and afterward 
by the endowment of an institution incorporated in 
1855, under the name above given, and which is still 
in operation, two courses of free lectures on various 
branches of science being given yearly. , 

CONGRESS.—The Senate has passed a bill making 
provision for placing Gen. Grant on the retired list of 
the army, with the rank and full pay of General, and 
the Naval Appropriation bill. The House has passed 
the Senate billrelative to French spoliations; a bill 
authorizing the President to return to the Chinese gov 
ernment $583,400.90 of the Chinese Indemnity fund, 
the balance to go into the U. S. Treasury; and the 
Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation bill. 

Is the highly nutritious natural butter of the Cocoa 
Bean, possessing as much nourishment as the butter 
of cow's milk, Thid (ocolates in many of the 





cheaper preparations of, hocolates, as being too rich, 
but is retained in ALK STHREPTA, which is so pre- 
pared a8 not-td..d*. .age the most delicate stomas, 
affordii.g a-héa'*hful beverage for both healthy am 
‘ng, the young as well as adult. k 
‘s sold in 1 Ib, tins by all Grocers, — Sample pac 
-» given at 1613 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, st 
107 Fourth Avenue, New York. 17-26t 





